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OPPORTUNITIES. 


BY WILL, I. LAWRANCE, YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO. 


During the late war, when Gen. 
(irant was at the hight of his popu- 
larity, a gentleman said to a distin- 
guished rebel officer, “Gen. Grant 
is wonderfully successful, but his 
opportunities have made him.” 
“True,” was the reply, “ but he made 
the opportunities.” So it is. . One 
waits for something to turn wp, un- 
til life is spent in useless waiting. 
Another, his superior only in energy, 
goes to work and turns something 
up. One watches for opportunities, 
the other makes his opportunities. 
Wealth, family, position, and influ- 
ential friends, are very advantageous 
to a young person starting in life, 
but they are not indispensable. The 
truest wealth is energy; the truest 
position is that which is earned by 
honest industry; the truest friends 
are those acquired by nobility of 
character. Abraham Lincoln might 
have continued mauling rails, Rob- 


ert Collyer making horse shoes, and 
Horace Greeley setting type, but 
that in them lay a desire to rise high- 
er in the scale of usefulness and hon- 
or, and an energy to surmount ob- 
stacles that to others would seem 
insurmountable. 


We are apt to forget that with us 
lies largely our own destiny. Our 
first opportunity lies in the fact that 
we can choose what field of labor we 
will. One, Napoleon-like, seeks glory 
and power on the field of battle; 
Beethovens and Haydns seek the 
realm of music; Popes, Drydens and 
Tennysons court the muses. So each 
one selects that which seems most 
suited to him. To succeed, it is in- 
dispensable that some branch of work 
be chosen, and then diligently pur- 
sued. lIiad Napoleon spent part of 
his life in literary pursuits, he would 
never have been the hero history 
records him. But from childhood 
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to age, a strong desire to be first in 
military power, and an undauntable 
purpose to accomplish that end, were 
the ruling passions of his life. It is 
not enough that we choose a suita- 
ble profession, for there are obstacles 
to meet and overcome ail the time. 
Even a genius like Rembrandt has 
to toil day after day, erasing and re- 
painting, before he can produce his 
marvelously shaded pictures. 

In no trade or profession are these 
facts more clearly portrayed than in 
the great work of education. The 
school teacher may have such extraor- 
dinary talents that his success is as- 
sured from the first. But oftener he is 
but an ordinary person, whose fitness 
for his work lies in his love for it. 
Honor, power, and the accomplish- 
ment of good are within his reach. 
Hig work is noble, and its results 
eternal. His opportunities are sel- 
dom great, but always good and 
abundant. IIis success may not be 
heralded by immense popularity, but 
will always be rewarded. Iis fail- 
ure may be hushed by his friends, 
but it will endure forever. Real suc- 
cess is independent of popularity. 
The teacher may never be a Horace 
Mann, the soldier a Cesar, the states- 
man a Seward, the poet a Milton, 
and yet each be eminently successful. 

One of the great aims each teacher 
should have is self-culture. It is not 
enough that he keeps a little ahead 
of his pupils. To continually im- 
prove is a duty he owes to himself 
and humanity. Fifty years ago the 
average school teacher knew no more 
than our ordinary school boys and 
girls. Nor could they well improve, 
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so meager were their opportunities. 
Magazines devoted to their interests 
were unheard of. The current liter- 
ature of the day was scarcely worth 
the name. Books were’ expensive 
luxuries in which only the wealthy 
could indulge. But now normal 
schools are within the reach of all. 
Dozens of educational monthlies are 
being published, designed to meet 
the needs of teachers. Salaries have 
doubled, enabling them to secure 
these advantages. In short, the op- 
portunities for the teacher’s self-im- 
provement are innumerable, and he 
who does not improve by them is in- 
excusable. 

But self-improvement should not 
be his sole object. Le is in daily 
contact with those minds that he is 
to impress with truth or error, with 
lofty aspirations or low ambitions. 
He is not to teach what is contained 
in the text-books merely. He is to 
inculcate ideas of punctuality, order, 
neatness, politeness, honesty, and 
morality. Education is not putting 
facts into the head, but drawing out 
and cultivating the mind. Punctu- 
ality and order are not less valuable 
business accomplishments than 
knowledge of algebra and grammar. 
Neatness and politeness out-weigh 
the ability to uge fine language and 
French phrases. Honesty and mo- 
rality tend more to real snecess than 
a knowledge of the intricacies of bus- 
iness and law. 

Why need the teacher complain 
of a narrow sphere of action, or lack 
of opportunities ? His work is the 
grandest, his responsibilities the 
— his opportunities the widest 
of all. 
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MUD PIES. 


“T resign my honors most gladly,” 
said Flora, giving her school keys 
to Miss Annie. “I don’t fancy teach- 
ing much, any way; but I believe I 
could have stood it a little longer, if 
it hadn’t been for that creek,” she 
added, pointing to the stream at the 
foot of the knoll on which the school 
house stood; “it’s the very plague 
of my life. You need not stare,” in 
auswer to Annie’s wide-eyed look of 
wonder, “it just is; the children are 
bewitched with it, and away they 
rash, the moment they are let out, 
at recess or noon; and it’s the hard- 
eat work in the world to get them 
back when the bell rings; and when 
they do come, they are mud from their 
heads to their heels; I think some 
of it strikes through to the brain, 
too, such a stupid set as they are!” 
Miss Flora, clear out of breath, 
stopped, and Annie inquired, “ What 
do they do there?” “Do! I don’t 
know, except make guys of them- 
selyes; make mud pies, I presume,” 
and the fine lady fluttered her floun- 
cesin utter disgust. “ Do you ever help 
them ?” asked Mary. “Help them! 
help them play in a mud puddle!” 
The eyes opened wide, and the be- 
ringed hands went up in holy hor- 
ror. Just then the carriage drove 
up to take Flora away, and Mary 
rang the bell for school. 

In came the scholars, just such 
sturdy, barefooted boys and sun- 
browned girls as you and I have of- 
ten taught. “Not stupid looking 


by any means,” Mary thought; 
“brim full of the irrepressible energy 
of the ‘universal Yankee nation ;’ 
and it depends on the teacher wheth- 
er this energy shall develop into 
study or mischief.” The thought of 
directing this surplus energy never 
entered Miss Flora’s curly pate; all 
she thought of was to repress it. Of 
course she failed, and m a nt of dea. 
peration, she gave up the school to 
Annie. 

That first morning passed, as most 
first school days do, the scholars’ 
time being about equally divided be- 
tween study of their books and of 
their new teacher. When the geog- 
raphy class was called, they made 
some queer blunders; as “An island 
is a portion of water extending into 
the land,” and “A cape is a point of 
land entirely surrounded by water.” 
Miss Annie smiled and said, “At 
noon, we will try to find an island 
and a cape, aud see what they are 
like.” 

Lunch was soon dispatched, and off 
the children scampered to their be- 
loved play-ground where Miss Annie 
soon joined them. The stream was 
a pretty one, winding around in a 
wayward fashion, forming the bound- 
ary between prairie and woodland. 
The children were “up to their eyes 
in work ” (and in mud too), the girls 
in moulding mud images, which to 
worship would have transgressed no 
commandment in the decalogue, and 
the boys in building a mud dam. 
They worked hard, but their success 
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was hardly commensurate with their 
efforts; I think the trouble was not 
so much in the boys, as in the mate- 
rial. Our prairie State, indulgent. 
mother as she is, don’t furnish stones 
with which her pocket-citizens can 
build dams, and mud is not a very 
sure dependence in running water. 

“T’ve come to look for that cape 
and island we could not find in our 
geography lesson,” Miss Annie said. 

“Oh! but they’re in the ocean,” 
said Molly, “a cape is a point of land 
extending into the sea,” she added, 
proud to show she had learned 
something since missing in the morn- 
ing. 

“Would not it be a cape if extend- 
ing into any other body of water?” 
Molly was in doubt, but Jessie, taking 
the cue, exclaimed, “ Course it would; 
ma’s cape’s a cape, and my cape’s a 
cape; though one’s big and the oth- 
er’s little.” 

“Then a point of land exiending 
into our Cedar Fork is a cape ?” in- 
terrogated Miss Annie. “ Yes, and 
I know where there’s a beautiful 
one,” cried Fanny, bounding away, 
and the rest all followed. Just round 
the hill the creek made a turn, and 
there, jutting out into the water, was 
a cape, “just as good a one as was ever 
in a geography book,” Mary said. 
“Tsn’t it funny to have a real, sure 
enough cape right under our noses, 
and we never know it,” said Carrie. 
“T wonder if we can not find any 
thing else out of a geography book,” 
said Miss Annie, casting her eye 
down stream, where the waters spread 
out into shallows, embracing a minnie 
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island on their bosom, where an cl- 
derbush was growing. “ An island,” 
exclaimed the now open-eyed chil- 
dren. “A baby island, with a baby 
tree on it.” 

Instead of the black loam of their 
mud pie formation, the “cape” on 
which they stood was eovered with 
sand, “not nice and white like sea 
sand, but cleaner than mud,” Annie 
said to herself. She took a stick and 
began marking in the sand, the chil- 
dren eagerly watching each stroke. 
“See! see!” broke from them in de- 
lighted chorus, “she’s drawing our 
creek, there’s the cape and the is- 
land and the hill and the school 
house.” Sure enough, there they all 
were, not so artistically done but 
that each child thought she could do 
the same, but so plain that each rec- 
ognized the picture. 

Straightway a dozen little sticks in 
a dozen eager hands were tracing the 
familiar outlines. If Miss Annie suf- 
fered any qualms of conscience as to 
nipping in the bud any genius for 
sculpture showing itself in the mod- 
eling of clay statues, she consoled 
herself with the thought of the pos- 
sible painters she had started on their 
grand career by these drawing les- 
sons in the sand. Nor were they 
confined to the sand; soon slates 
and paper were brought into requi- 
sition, and before school closed, the 
walls of the old school house were 
ornamented with well executed 
sketches, made by the children.— 
But these drawing lessons were only 
incidental, geography was the main 
business in hand; subsequent ex- 
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plorations discovered promontories, 
peninsulas, gulfs, straits and lakes, 
and these definitions, as well as those 
of cape and island, were stored away 
in the children’s minds among the 
unforgetables. 


Meanwhile the progress of the dam 
was not very encouraging. Each 
night washed away the greater part 
of each day’s work. The climax was 
reached on a Thursday night when 
a terrible thunder-shower carried 
away every vestige of their cherished 
mill-dam. A “blue” looking set of 
boys gathered on its site Friday noon. 
“ Let’s give it up,” said Ned, discon- 
solately. Evidently he had lost all 


hope, and as he usually had a much 
larger supply of that commodity than 
any one else, you can imagine the 


state of his fellows. “Oh!I wouldn’t,” 
said Miss Annie, who had come up 
unobserved, “the beavers can teach 
you how to build yourdam.” “But 
who ever saw a beaver, to know how 
they do?” said Charley, too thor- 
oughly discouraged to entertain any 
new idea. 


“T never saw one, but I can tell 
you how they build their dams; let 
us go over there in the shade, and 
I'll tell you.” They crossed the foot- 
bridge, and climbed the wood-cov- 
ered hill beyond. Seating herself on 
a fallen tree, while the boys gathered 
round her, Miss Annie opened a bas- 
ket she carried, saying: “I feared 
the storm had washed away your 
dam, and so brought something 
which may help you in rebuilding 
it.” The boys eyed the basket, un- 
certain whether to expect from it a 
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spade or a pile driver. She brought 
out neither, but a dainty skeleton 
head, the head of a beaver. “If we 
haven’t seen a beaver, we can learn 
from his teeth how he works. Look 
at these back ones; the enamel— 
this hard, white stuff which is all on 
the outside of ours—is here, you see, 
in layers, standing on end, with the 
ivory between. The ivory wears out 
fastest, leaving the enamel always 
with sharp edges — self’ grinding 
knives these back teeth are.” “Don’t 
I wish our reaper and mower had 
that kind of knives,” broke in Tom, 
a martyr to the grindstone. “Can- 
not you invent some,” said Miss An- 
nie laughing; “here isa hint for you. 
1 wonder some Yankee has not acted 
on it before. But the strangest 
things are their front teeth—rodent 
or gnawing teeth we call them, and 
class animals which have them to- 
gether and call the class Rodentia. 
Bats, squirrels, and ever so many 
more animals belong to this class. 
See what a queer shape they are! 
curved in such a way that they could 
not tear a piece of meat, but exactly 
adapted to gnawing. But the stran- 
gest thing about them is they grow 
continually, just as fast as they wear 
out. If one is broken out, the op- 
posite one, not having anything to 
rub off against, keeps on growing, 
till it pierces the other jaw whenever 
the animal tries to shut his mouth. 
I once saw a rat with such a tooth. 
This skeleton is so dry I can draw 
these rodent teeth out their full 
length,” and she drew and drew till 
the tooth lay in her hand, a perfect 
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semicircle, three inches from tip to 
tip. “With teeth like that it is not 
so wonderful that the beaver can cut 
down trees,” continued Miss Annie, 
when the boys had thoroughly ex- 
amined the head. “Trees! Miss An- 
nie, you don’t mean big trees! such 
a little head as that!” cried Jacob. 
“ Yes, see here,” and she drew from 
her basket a piece of wood bearing 
the marks of beaver’s teeth. “They 
cut that tree down, and you see from 
this section it must have been as 
thick as a man’s body.” “What 
for?” And Miss Annie told them 
the wonderful way in which beavers 
build their dams, felling the log to 
lie across the stream, cutting and 
sharpening the stakes which they set 
in two rows as firm and true as any 
pile driver could set them, and filling 
up the interstices with woven bows, 
packed firmly with mud and gravel. 
“But could they buildadam long 
enough to reach across Cedar Fork ?” 
asked Tom, the doubter. “The creek 
is about twelve feet wide here isn’t 
it? I think the beavers could man- 
age it; they often build dams a hun- 
dred feet long and twelve feet thick 
at the bottom.” ‘Tom looked crest- 
fallen, but Ned, fired with zeal not 
to be outdone by the beavers, sprang 
up, exclaiming, “ Let’s us.” 

“ Let’s us what ?” asked Bob. “ Let’s 
build a dam, the way the beavers 
build. Why hadn’t we sense to 
think of that way before.” 


And so the dam was builded, and 
the boys learned a lesson, both in 
dam building and in patient contin- 
uing in endeavor, from the beavers. 


Nor was it the only lesson they 
learned. “I say, Miss Annie, have 
you any more heads with the meat 
all off ?” asked Tom one day, after an 
animated discussion of the beaver 
question. “Yes,everso many. I'll 
show them to you, one at a time so 
you will not get them mixed.” So, 
day by day she brought skeleton 
heads, which she had collected -and 
prepared for this special purpose, 
making the children understand how 
from the structure of an animal’s 
skull and teeth you can learn what 
it lived upon, how it obtained its 
prey, and ever so many more things, 
quite enough to classify it accurately. 
She had a sheep’s head as an exam- 
ple of Ruminantia, a hog’s head, 
of Pachydermata, a dog’s head, of 
Carnivora; heads of birds, reptiles 
and fishes. And she so explained 
the peculiarities of each division that 
before winter the smallest child in 
school knew the classifications of the 
animal kingdom, and was interested 
in its study. Thus did Miss Annie 
utilize mud pies and mill-dams, trans- 
forming them from the nuisances of 
which Miss Flora complained, into 
stepping stones by which she reached 
the hearts and minds of her scholars. 
—Ill. Schoolmaster. 
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From the New York Educational Journal. 


CHILDHOOD’S WRONGS. 
BY CHAS. T. POOLER. 


Ah, I remember well the times and places 

Where they shut us up like culprits, day by day; 

Our only crime that we had baby faccs, 

And baby hearts that loved and longed to play. 
They called our prison-house “a school,” 
And we were tortured there, by rule. 


Three, four, and five years, were our sev’ral ages, 
Willie, John and Charley, May, myself and Jane, 
Twice a day, at point of knife, we read our pages, 
‘Then writhed on backless seats through hours of pain, 
With folded arms, a little row 
Of aching bones and sobbing woc. 


One day the door disclosed a tempting heaven 


Of hills and trees, and colts and lambs at play ; 
It thrilled our little souls,—we rushed for heayen, 
And drank its bliss of freedom all that day. 

The next, with smart of penance sore, 

We sobbed, “we won’t do so any more!” 


But we did, like any doubly tempted human, 
We ran away from things of hate and pain ; 
We turned our backs upon a scolding woman, 
And counted hills and woods an ample gain. 
All but Will and little May ; 
Who would “Ollers be dood and stay.” 


Poor little May! to her the school proved final ; 
She drooped and wasted,—save her wondrous eyes. 
The doctor said that her disease was spinal, 
And Willie said,—*She’s dawn up in de sties.” 
And Willie, too, he followed soon, 
We missed him one day at noon. 


Though older now, ’tis still my prayer that heaven 
Will make us wise, and hasten on the time 
When to send a child to school that’s under seven, 

















Shall be a misdemeanor 


Childhood's Wrongs. 


and a crime. 


The penalty,—to him who breaks the rule, 
Ninety days on children’s seats at school! 





SANITARY EVILS OF TITE SCHOOL 


At a recent meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Medical Society, Dr. R. C. 
Kedzie, of the Agricultural College, 
presented a very valuable report up- 
on the construction, warming, ven- 
tilation and sewerage of school build- 
ings, of which ‘the following is a 
synopsis: 

“Tn examining the school houses of 
the State, the first prominent fault 
in construction observed was that 
the rooms are too small for the num- 
her of scholars. The lowest estimate 
would require 300 cubic feet of space, 
and 25 feet of floor space for each 
scholar. ‘Thus a room 30 by 30 feet 
in size, and 15 feet high, might con- 
tain 35 scholars and the teacher, but 
this is a minimum space even for 
small scholars, and can be safely 
used only in connection with good 

_ ventilation. The economy which 
hazards the life and health of the 
pupil to save the expense of addi- 
tional buildings is an economy that 
borders on crime. School officers 
aim to increase the eubie space by 
making the rooms high between the 
floor and ceiling. But the child 
needs not only cubic space, but ade- 
quate floor space. The lofty room 
only modifies one evil by introduc- 
ing another, the necessity of climb- 
ing long flights of stairs. The in- 

fluence of such stair-climbing on the 
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pupils, both during their school days 
and in after life, is a subject that 
has attracted far less attention than 
its importance demands. Sometimes 
the evil of lofty structures is still 
further increased by placing the 
building on some hill-top, making 
necessary a still greater amount of 
climbing. Then, too, it is the al- 
most universal custom to send the 
more advanced and older classes to 
the higher rooms so that girls as 
they approach puberty are almost 
always climbing to the highest floor 
of the building. If this senseless 
custom were abandoned and the 
younger classes sent aloft, the girls 
at the most critical period of life 
might be kept upon the first floor and 
great evils be avoided, even with the 
present faulty construction of build- 
ings. If woman’s natural position 
in walking were horizontal, like the 
lower animals, the evils of this con- 
stant climbing would be less marked, 
but in her necessarily erect attitude 
the strain in the arrested motion in 
stair-descending, upon the supports 
of the pelvic cavity, lays the founda- 
tions of disease and suffering which 
last for many years, perhaps for life.” 

Dr. Kedzie had made numerous in- 
quiries, both in person and by letter, 
relative to the above subject, and he 
read extracts from their replies at 
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considerable length, all speaking in 
the most emphatic terms of the phys- 
ical evils of so much climbing in the 
public schools. 

Upon the subject of warming and 

ventilation of school rooms, the Doc- 
tor submits some general considera- 
tions, and says: 
_ “The air of school rooms is almost 
uniformly too dry. In many cases 
the outdoor air is heated to the req- 
uisite temperature and brought into 
the room without any addition of 
watery vapor. The influence of this 
excessively dry air on the naturally 
moist mucous surfaces is very injuri- 
ous; the nostrils become dry and ir- 
ritable, a tendency to catarrh is es- 
tablished. No good means of heat- 
ing have yet been presented to the 
people of this State. A perfect meth- 
od will include the uniform heating 
of all parts of the room; the avoid- 
ance of all draughts or such move- 
ments of the air as shall be percept- 
ible to the occupants of the room ; 
the absence of any change in the air 
by which its chemical composition 
or physical propensities shall be in. 
juriously altered; and the securing 
to the air of that amount of moisture 
which shall make the air soft and 
balmy, like a June morning, and not 
hot and scorching like the breath of 
the desert. 


“Ventilation is necessary, because 
so far as respiration is concerned 
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man must be classed as a poisonous 
animal. We poison each other even 
in health, much more in disease. Air 
once breathed is unfitted to sustain 
life. A person breathes about 350 cu- 
hic feet of air in 24 hours, but the 
withdrawal of 350 cubic feet of air 
from the room would not preserve the 
air in a pure condition, because the 
expired air at once mingles with the 
heavier air of the room, which thus 
becomes more and more foul from 
this cause. There are no means of 
withdrawing this expired air alone, 
and leaving the good air behind. 
Both must be swept away together 
by an influx of fresh air. Ventila- 
tion at best is but a process of dilut- 
ing a confined foul air by renewal 
with pure air. 

“In order to obtain satisfactory 
information in regard to the condi- 
tion of ventilation in the school 
houses of this State, 1 visited some 
30 schools, examined the principal 
rooms, their mode of warming and 
ventilating, the condition in regard to 
temperature, degrees, &c. 1 visited 
some of the leading schools and 
others of lower grades so as to make 
the results somewhat representative 
of the schools as a whole. The re- 
sults, of course, would have been 
more satisfactory if they had in- 
cluded a much larger number of 
schools, but with the limited time at 
my disposal, I found this impossi- 
ble.” 





Nor in the knowledge of things 
wit hout, but in the perfection of the 






soul within, lies the true empire of 
man. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


We believe in moral suasion to a 
great extent, but we believe also that 
there are those who can only be held 
in abeyance by the rod, or by know- 
ing that the teacher has that power ; 
tuke it from him and he is pov- 
erless. It may not be necessary to 
use it during a term, and should not 
be often, and we think there are few, 
if any, teachers who do not use it 
occasionally. Because they have the 
power it does not imply that they 
must of necessity use it. And when 
“this last relic of barbarism” dis- 
appears, we fear there will be more 
need of “reform schools” than ever. 
We never yet heard of a parent, how- 
ever good his government, but that 
sometime in his life, used corporal 
punishment. “Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.” An illustration of 
this we had recently in conversing 
with a friend, who in speaking of his 
wayward boy said, “If I had used the 
rod more he would have been a bet- 
ter boy, but his mother could never 
bear to see him punished.” We do 
not believe in the flogging system used 
in the days of our grandmothers, for 
as much harm may result from too 


much whipping as too little, but we 
do believe in a judicious application. 
As sin is increasing in the world we 
see more leniency in the punishment 
of it, and a desire to excuse and cover 
it up, whereas it should be the re- 
verse. A punishment should be equal 
to the crime or it is educating the 
people that a great sin is a small one. 
We punish men (sometimes) for 
transgressing the laws, by the power 
that the law gives us, and the officers 
of justice are not censured for doing 
their duty. ; 

We would not use the rod except 
in extreme cases of flagrant disobe- 
dience. The teacher should make 
his pupils feel that he is their friend, 
sympathize with and encourage them, 
promise only what he can fulfill, and 
the pupil will soon learn what to ex- 
pect; then there will be few causes 
for punishment, save in a few na- 
tures, where the rod is more power- 
ful than love. This may sound 
“heathenish,” but we can not all 
think alike upon the same subjects, 
and these are our convictions upon 
the matter from personal experience 
and observation. DAISY. 





Aut fact-collectors who have no 
aim beyond their facts, are one-story 
men. Two-story men compare, rea- 
won, generalize, using the labors of 
fact-collectors as well as their own. 
Three-story men idealize, imagine, 





predict; their best illumination 
comes from above, through the sky- 
light—OLIVER WENDELL Hoss. 


LEARNING makes a man fit com- 
pany for himself. 
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HOW TO READ. 


I was once called on to prescribe 
intellectually for a young girl of fair 
abilities who showed no want of 
brains in conversation, but had a per- 
fect indifference to books. She read 
dutifully and torpidly whatever was 
set before -her—novels, travels, his- 
tory,—uall were the same; each page 
drove out the previous page, and her 
memory was a blank. Her parents 
asked me to teach her to read; she 
joined in the request, and I consent- 
ed to the experiment, on condition 
that she would faithfully read a sin- 
gle book in the way I should direct. 
She consented. It was the time of 
Kossuth’s visit, when everybody was 
talking about the Hungarian revolu- 
tion. The book I chose was “ Hun- 
gary in 1848,” by Brace, of far more 
interest then than now. I prescribed 
it in daily doses of one chapter. If 
possible she was to read that—the 
chapters being short—but under no 
conceivable circumstances was she to 
real more. After each chapter she 
was to put down in a blank book 
I gave her, some remark suggested 
by it. She must mention something 
that had interested her, or ask the 
explanation of some word, or any- 
thing else she pleased. Her com- 
ment might be only to say that Gorgy 
was a traitor, or to ircuire how his 
name should be pronounced; but at 
least there should be one sentence of 
remark per chapter. From time to 
time I was to see what she had written, 
and answer her questions, if any. 
This was the prescription, and she 


took it courageously. I knew in ad- 
vance what would be the greatest 
difficulty. It was to keep her t» 
one chapter. It seemed to her such « 
mistake, such a waste of opportunity, 
when she could so easily manage five 
or six chapters in a day. Had she 
done so, all would have been lost ; 
so I was inexorable. The conse- 
quence was that she never failed to 
read her chapter; and when she got 
to the end of it, for want of anything 
better to do, she read it over again, 
or went to work with her note-book. 
It was a very nice note-book, and 
she wrote a beautiful hand. When 
I came to look over the pages, every 
few days, I was astonished at the 
copiousness and variety of her notes. 
On some days, to be sure, there would 
be but a single sentence, and that 
visibly written with effort; but al- 
most always there were questions. 
doubts and criticisms, all of which | 
met as I could. I found my own 
mind taxed by hers, and finally re- 
read every chapter carefully that | 
might be ready for her. And at the 
end she told me with delight that 
for the first time in her life she had 
read a book. Where is the magic of 
the process? I suppose mainly in 
the restraint, the moderate pace, and 
the necessity of writing something. 
“Reading,” says my Lord Bacon, 
“maketh a full man; writing an ex- 
act man.” To clearly define and 
systematize what you know, write— 
T. W. Hiaernson. 
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CRAMMING FOR 


Mr.’ Eprror: Your remarks on 
this subject in the June number of 
the Monthly, induce me to send you 
my plan of avoiding the evils re- 
ferred to. 


The first classes I prepared for ex- 
amination, were worked up to a very 
high pitch of excitement, and seeing 
that this was wrong, I set myself to 
work to solve the problem of good 
examinations without the the usual 
nervous prostration. I took time to 
review well the lessons taught, and 
the day before the examination I re- 
viewed all the ground gone over. 
When my pupils were dismissed in 
the evening, I requested them to 
leave all their books in the school 
room, and, if possible, not to think 
of their studies until they returned 
the next morning. “Run,” I said, 
“play, work about the house or in 
the garden—take entire relief from 
thought and worry. Do not let me 
see an anxious face in the morning.” 


The pupils came to school the 
next morning fresh and bright, and 
they passed through the examina- 
tion not only well, but without much 
fatigue—a result due to the entire 
absence of care and study the night 
before. 


The next year I taught a school 
of a higher grade, and the examina- 
tions for the annual transfer came 
on Monday. The Thursday previous, 
I requested the class to take home 
their books and look up all doubtful 
points, and tell their parents that 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


they would not be home to dinner 
the next day. Friday morning 
school was called at half past eight, 
and, taking up study after study, we 
went over the entire ground from 
the beginning, reviewing not only 
our book knowledge, but adding that 
gained by observation. We worked 
faithfully for five hours and a half, 
when I said, “Not a book is to go 
home to-night. You need rest from 
study. Let us take a real vacation 
till Monday morning. If you can 
go on any visit or excursion, I ad- 
vise you to do so. I am going to 
spend Saturday in the country, at 
John’s home.” 

When Monday morning came I 
was greeted with bright, fresh and 
happy faces. “Well,” I said “ what 
do you think I have been doing since 
Friday? I looked at John. Tis 
face broadened with a smile, as he 
remembered our excursion on Satur- 
day; of our digging for fish worms, 
soiling our hands with mother earth ; 
of our going to the creek to fish 
and our poor success, because, as 
John said, I talked too much, there- 
by returning the reproof which I 
had many times given him; of our 
search for mosses, shells, stones, and 
other “rubbish,” as a friend called 
my treasures. 

I gave the class a brief description 
of my visit, and then the visitors 
and examiners having come, classes 
were called. The questions asked 
were answered clearly and readily; 
happiness reigned, and chiefly be- 
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cause we did not come before the If the reader cannot see the moral 
august examiners, tired, nervous, and of my experiment, I am afraid, as 
exhuasted in mind and body. As a Dickens said, that it is not worth 
result the entire class was transferred. one. — Cor. O. Ed. Monthly. 





A SEASONABLE TALK WITH TEACHERS. 


We extract the following from an 
excellent article in the March nwn- 
ber of the American Educational 
Monthly, under the above heading: 

“By the time your school opens, 
spring will have commenced in good 
earnest. The earth will be covered 
with plants and flowers; the air be 
full of birds and insects. Why not 
take up some department of Natural 
History? You may not be versed 
in any branch of it, and so hesitate 
to make the attempt. Never mind; 
can you not learn? Do you not 
know at least as much about it as 
the ten-year-olds, and cgn you not 
learn as fast as they? Suppose you 
choose Botany--on the whole, perhaps 
the best branch for the experiment 
you would make. No matter if you 
can not tell a stamen from an axil, 
an anemone from a pitcher-plant. 
We learn by teaching, you know. 
Get a copy of Miss Youman’s “ First 
Book in. Botany” [D. Appleton & 
Co., New York], a system of object- 
lessons, the most suggestive and help- 
ful book for beginners [say pupils 
from six to ten years old] that we 
have yet seen. Read her very sensi- 
ble preface and suggestions to teach- 
ers; examine the numerous illustra- 


tions and accompanying schedules ; 
note how gradually and with what 
orderly sequence she develops the el- 
ements of the science, without con- 
fusion, or mixing of vegetable phys- 
iology ; see how in the examination 
of leaf, stem, flower, and root suc- 
cessively, she exercises and trains the 
powers of observation, so alert at 
this age, but which the old method 
neglects; then ask yourself if you 
cannot work so simple, so practical 
a scheme. We make no question 
that your pupils would rejoice in it, 
that your own enthusiasm would be 
kindled by it, and the plant-lessons 
would be among the most useful, as 
they would be sure to be the most 
delightful of the whole term. Our 
reasons for giving this advice we 
cannot state here, but happily there 
is little need, for you will find a cap- 
ital discussion of the whole matter 
in an essay at the end of the book, 
which we wish every teacher might 
read, mark, and inwardly digest. 
This essay alone is worth the price 
of the book. By the time the sum- 
mer schools of 1873 open, we hope 
the author will have the second book 
ready, so that you and your classes 
may go on under her direction.” 
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AN INFORMATION CLASS. 


A writer in the Pennsylvania 
School Journal says: 

Mr. Eprtor:—I have in my school 
an “ information class,” which is such 
a success that I cannot refrain from 
writing about it. One session of 
each week I suspend the regular 
school exercises, and call upon each 
pupil to give an epitome of his week's 
reading. The current events of the 
day, as presented in the papers and 
magazines, to which the pupils have 
access, are reproduced. For exam- 
ple, this week nearly every one had 
something to say of our lamented 
ix-Governor Geary. One boy said, 
with a flush of pride lighting his 
blue eyes: “He was born in our 
county” (Westmoreland). <A bright, 
intelligent girl, training for a teach- 
er, spoke of his late message, of his 


saying that we have 75,000 children 
out of school in Pennsylvania. In 
this way we had the history of an 
honored life before us. This course 
brings ease and self-possession to our 
pupils as well as cultivates their lan- 
guage and memory; and best of all 
it fosters a pure love of knowledge. 
In our class we don’t object to a 
funny story occasionally ; but crime, 
with its details so freely cireulated 
in our papers, is considered very ob- 
jectionable. Attention is given to 
foreign telegraphic news; Washing- 
ton letters are noticed; the temper- 
ance question discussed. Teachers, 
try it. Don’t be too sanguine. You 
will need tact to make it beneficial. 
The success we spoke of has been ac- 
quired by careful training for three 
consecutive terms. 





No less important than a resolute, 
sincere purpose, is an intelligent 
preparation for the work of teaching. 
One great defect in our teachers is, 
that they are too much inclined to 
avail themselves of the appliances by 
which teaching is made easy. Noth- 
ing is more fatal to good teaching. 
Let the teacher make use of text- 
book, manuals, and the like, to sim- 
plify tasks for his pupils, as far as he 
thinks judicious, but he should train 
himself to an absolute independence 
of them, rather than any easy use of 
them. An intelligent teacher will no 


more lean upon such supports than a 
well man will walk upon crutches. 
The best remedy for this trouble 
would be the providing for the higher 
instruction of teachers. Am I unjust 
in saying that even the normal 
schools are not up to the needs of 
the time ?—Pror. AGAssiz. 


Ir must be a great satisfaction 
when we come to the supreme hour 
in life, to feel that the training of the 
past has done its utmost to fit us for 
that hour. 
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THE LAWS OF HYGIENE IN THEIR RELATION TO THE 
GOVERNMENT OF SCHOOLS. 

Dr. Hitchcock, of Kalamazoo, 

made a report on the laws of hygiene 

in their relation to the government of 


kept more than an hour and a half 
without recess, and with the elder 


pupils free opportunity to go out as 
echools as affecting the development nature may require. Detention after 


of children, from which the follow- school hours in accordance with a 
ing extract is made: manera bystem of “checking” or 
“The writer pointed out a large 1 packing” fake mat hs spend 
a ble and often leads to serious conse- 
number of practices in the school quences. The doctor discoursed of 
room which are either required or the nervons disorders which too of- 
permitted by the teacher, and which ten jaye their origin in the school 
are highly injurious to the health of yoom, and he insisted that school of- 
the pupil. Of this character he con- goers and teachers were in a large 
sidered all constrained and unnatu- yyoasure responsible for the public 
ral motions and attitudes, such as }ealth. The remedy was to require 
standing for a considerable time with some knowledge of physiology and 
outstretched hand, or with the toe hygiene as a part of the qualifiea- 
on.a particular line, or walking up tions of every teacher or tutor in 
stairs with the hands behind the chargeof children. He alluded to the 
back. Another class of physical scheol system of Prussia, and tho’t 
evils result from too long or too close there was much in it worthy of im- 
confinement. He thought that under 


itation in the boasted school system 
no circumstances should school be of the United States.” 





“ ALL roads lead to Rome ;” so all 
lines of educational improvement 
converge into one central object— 
the teacher. The importance of other 
elements that go to make up a good 
school may be, and often are, over- 
estimated. Not so with the teacher. 
The teacher is the school’ How to 
secure to every school a teacher who 
understands and loves his work,— 
this is the supreme educational prob- 
Jem at all timés and in every place. 
It is a comparatively easy matter to 


build good school houses, and make 
a judicious choice of text-books, and 
draw up a rational and sound scheme 
of instruction; but to furnish such 
teachers as are needed is a very dif- 
ferent thing.--Supt. J. D. PaiiBrick 


Swirt said the reason a certain 
university was a learned place was 
that most persons took some learn- 
ing there, and few brought any away 
with them; so it accumulated. 
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TEACH WHAT Pupits NEED TO. 


Kwnow.—A recent issue of the Col- 
lege Courant contains an article on 
“Preparation for College,” by Presi- 
dent Chadbourne, in which he says 
that “Long observation has shown 
that students who enter college are 
most likely to be deficient in what 
may be called their ‘common school 
education.” He further states that 
the best that can be done to remedy 
this defect during the college course, 


frequently fails so far that those who 


rank high in college studies, and even 
graduate, betray such ignorance in 
this respect as to bring undeserved 
discredit upon the colleges. The most 
noticeable defects are in letter-writ- 
ing and general information. And 
no wonder! forare not the topics in- 
cluded in these comprehensive expres- 
sions, almost universally neglected 
in the common schools? How many 
schools have regular, systematic in- 
struction and practice in the art of 
letter-writing? How many go out- 
side of their text-books to instruct 
their pupils in any of the numberless 
things connected with the world’s 
affairs which it is so essential they 
should know, in order to attain suc- 
cess in life as honorable and useful 
men and women? The first thing a 
teacher does when he commences a 
term of school, is to divide up the 
school hours so as to give a good pro- 
portion to Geography, Arithmetic 


and Grammar; a smaller portion to 
Reading and Spelling; and a very 
small part, if any, to Writing. The 
“extras” are left to be sandwiched 
in whenever there is spare time, which 
there never is in any adequate amount. 

As we have said, this is the almost 
universal custom, and if age gives 
authority to custom, then have the 
common school teachers of America 
most excellent authority for their 
practice. But teachers, you are in- 
structing your pupils “ not for school, 
but for life,” and we hold this truth 
to be self-evident, that it is the duty 
of a teacher to teach his pupils what 
they most need to know. Now what 
art or science which you can teach 
them will they so much need to 
know and practice in after life as that 
of letter-writing? And what is there 
in any of the studies to which you 
devote the greater part of the school 
time, which will be so valuable to your 
pupils as a little well-digested “gen- 
eral information” upon such sub- 
jects as for instance:—the laws of 
health; the rules of etiquette which 
should govern their conduct in so- 
ciety; the principles and usages 


of business and methods of keeping 
simple accounts; the meaning of 
commercial items and other techni- 
cal expressions socommon in news- 
papers; the form of town, county, 
State and National government un- 
der which they live, and their rights 
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and duties as citizens; the moral 
principles which should govern them 
in their intercourse with their fellow 
men; and in short, all that is neces- 
sary to make them full and complete 
men and women, equipped and armed 
for the battle of life with a knowl- 
edge of its difficulties and dangers, 
and of the general principles upon 
which must depend their success or 
failure ? 

It is useless to say there is not 
time. There are six hours each day. 
If your programme is not properly 
arranged, rearrange it, so as to give 
the most time to the things of most 
practical importance. ‘Teach what 
your pupils need to know. 


BerORE another issue of the 
TEACHER the county elections 
will have taken place throughout 
the State, causing, no doubt, many 
changes in our list of County Super- 
intendents. We shall esteem it a 
favor if the Superintendents of the 
various counties will notify us of the 
result of the election as soon as it is 
known, so that we may publish a 
corrected list in our November issue. 
Where changes occur, the P. O. ad- 
dress as well as the name of the new 
Superintendent is desired. 


Pror. W. WieutMan, late Prin- 
cipal of Tecumseh Public Schools, 
is the candidate of the Anti-Monopo- 
list Party for Superintendent of John- 
son County. Mr. Wolford, the pres- 
ent efficient Superintendent, declined 
a re-noniination, and we notice that 
the people have put him up for Com- 
missioner. 
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State TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
We publish elsewhere in this num- 
ber the Programme of the Annual 
Meeting of the Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association, which is to be held 
at Tecumseh next holiday week. In 
the number and scope of the exer- 
cises, and the character of those who 
are to take part in them, the pro- 
gramme is far more attractive than 
that of any previous meeting, and 
if it be carried out in any reasonable 
degree, the Tecumseh meeting will 
be the most interesting session that 
our State Association has ever held. 

We hope the papers of the State 
will assist us in giving the pro- 
gramme a wide circulation, and that 
all live teachers will make up their 
minds now to let no small obstacle 
prevent their going to Tecumseh 
next December. 


We learn that the prospects for 
the endowment of Doane College, at 
Crete, are very encouraging. Col. 
Doane offered to give $5,000 as soon 
as $10,000 was raised within the 
State, and $5,000 more when $10,000 
was raised outside the State. Prof. 
Perry, who has been at work for the 
College in Massachusetts this sum- 
mer, has succeeded in raising the 
amount required from abroad, while 
Prof. Chase has nearly made up the 
other $10,000.in this State. This 
will give an endowment of $30,000 
besides its section of land, and town 
property. 

A. M. Gnost, Superintendent of 


Lancaster County, has been re-nom- 


inated by the Republican Conven- 
tion. 
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This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers, and 
School Officers, in giving information, asking questions, and comparing views upon 
educational subjects ; also for the publication of items of educational intelligence from 


the various localities in the State. 





WHY 


During the Institute that was held 
at Tecumseh the last of August I 
noticed (and several others spoke of 
the same fact) that the Peru students 
were treated as superior in brains 
and education to those educated else- 
where. Now I contend that if I 
have had as good advantages as Peru 
can afford, and have improved the 
same, I have a right to be treated as 
well as the Peru students. As the 
law is now in our State, it seems to 
be the object to drive out of the 
State all teachers, whether good or 
bad, and give the ground to the 
Normal students. This is decidedly 
wrong. Itis keeping our State in 
ignorance until you can raise up a 
set of Normal graduates sufficient to 
fill all the schools in the State, which 
can never be accomplished. No 
good teacher who can get a first 
grade certificate in another State will 
be willing to come here and get a 
second grade ceriijicate and conse- 
quently lower wages. We have to 
take a student who has been to Peru 
one or two terms in preference to a 
graduate of an eastern school, Where 
will you iind a teacher who is enti- 
tled to a first grade certificate that 
will pet up with a second grade? Is 


~ IT? 


it not a great deal in having a good 
certificate? Who will not pay more 
for a teacher who has a good certifi- 
ate? But I understand that a Nor- 
mal student receives a first grade 
certificate as soon as he or she grad- 
nates, just as if no one else knew any- 
thing if he was not edueated at Peru. 
Fven if this method of getting good 
teachers was right, the Normal 
School is too far from the center of 
the State for a large proportion of 
the teachers to reach it. You can 
only get to it by staging for several 
miles, and everybody knows that the 
Missouri River is not the healthiest 
place in the world. 

It may seem as if I use hard lan- 
guage against our institutions of 
learning, but I only do it to show 
the folly of forcing students to go to 
Peru before they can compete with 
teachers educated there, and I ask 
again, “Why is it ?” 

D. J. Woon. 

We publish the above letter be- 
cause, first, if a wrong exists as stated. 
it should be exposed and corrected ; 
and second, if our correspondent’s 
ideas are erroneous, they had better 
he corrected than suppressed. 

We believe the writer is mistaken, 
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first, in supposing that “Peru stu- new teachers, and many new appli- 
dents were treated as superior in ances, it is an honor to the State, 
brains and education.” ‘The Princi- and there is no longer any necessity 
pal and one of the Professors of the for Nebraska teachers to go outside 
State Normal School acted as in- Of their own State to acquire a prop- 
structors at Tecumseh, and as they ¢T preparation for their work. ‘There 
were strangers to a large number of ®¢ doubtless, many teachers in the 
the teachers present, it was but nat- State who have enjoyed opportuni- 
ural that in the progress of the exer- ties equal, if not superior, to those af- 
vises they should address those of forded at Peru. Would there were 
their own students who were present More. But the proportion which 
more frequently than the others— these bear to the whole number of 
not because they were better edu- teachers in the State, is exceedingly 
cated, but because they were better small. ‘The great majority of those 
known. who, are teaching in Nebraska to- 
Again, the Principal of the State we, dose rd poston a - 
Normal School is in the employ of deed aie d § chlo - 
the State during the entire year, and “CCS? D8¥e BO Cetnite idea Of W lat @ 
it is expected that he will work for normal school is. In this state of 
the interests of the school upon all things it 1s the duty of every one 
proper occasions. In attending insti- “ ho is interested in the educational 
tutes, therefore, it is a part of his welfare of the State, to use his influ- 
business to make known the advan- ©"¢e to induce these untrained teach- 
tages which the school offers, and &s to avail themselves of the advan- 
urge upon the teachers the necessity t@ges which the State has provided 
of a thorough preparation for their at so great expense. ‘The school 
work. If, therefore, at the Tecum- needs the teachers, and the teachers 
seh Institute, a good deal was said greatly need the school. What we 
about the Normal School, and it was want is to bring the teachers into the 
warmly commended to the teachers school. But this can never be done. 
present, it was no more than was by perpetuating old prejudices, or 
right and proper under the circum- finding fault because it is considered 
stances, and the assumption that a virtue in. teachers to have patron- 
therefore Normal School students jzed the normal school of their own 
were looked upon as superior to State. “Perastndents” are ewperior 
their colleagues who have been just jn edueation. and culture to those 
as well educated elsewhere, is entirely who haxe never enjoyed equal adyan- 
unwarranted. tages, and we trust the time is not far 
But the Peru Normal School does. distant. when the exact amount of su- 
offer first class facilities for acquiring periority will be measured in dollars 
an academic education and a normal and cents. 
training. With its new buildings, Our correspondent is mistaken 
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again in supposing that it is the pol- 
icy of the State to drive out all qual- 
ified teachers except graduates of our 
own normal school. That would in- 
deed be wrong. It will be many 
years before we can supply the State 
with home-made teachers, and in the 
mean time, well qualified instructors 
from abroad are in demand. The 
provision of law which prevented ex- 
perienced teachers from obtaining 
first grade certificates until they had 
tanght a year in this State, was un- 
just, and was therefore repealed. If 
our correspondent will look on page 
102 of the current volume of the 
TEACHER, he will find the amended 
law in regard to certificates, by 
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which it will be seen that any per- 
son who has taught [anywhere] “jat 
least one year with approved ability 
and success,” can obtain a first grade 
certificate on passing the prescribed 
examinations. Thus all qualified 
and experienced teachers are placed 
upon an equal footing, of which no 
one can complain. 


We have been thus explicit in an- 
swering the complaint of our corre- 
spondent, believing that he and oth- 
ers were laboring under a misappre- 
hension in regard to these matters, 
and that the truth would be apprc- 


ciated by them when fully under- 
stood.—[ Ep. 





PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES FOR THE STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


TO BE HELD AT TECUMSEH, NEB., DEC. 23p, 24ru, AND 267m, 1873. 


The Association will convene Tues- 
day evening, at six o’clock, Dee. 23d. 


6 p.M., Opening Exercises. 


64p. m., Address by the President, 
re J. M. McKenzie, Sup’t 


of Public Instruction. 
: 
Frost. 
WEDNESDAY. 
9 A. M., Opening Exercises. 


944. M., Address by C. B. Palmer. 
Subject — Best Method 


of Managing Institutes. 
Discussion of address, led 
by Prof. G. E. Church 


and Prof. A. D. Williams. 
10,4. u., Address by Prof. A. D. 
Williams. Subject — 


The Place and Value of 
Object Teaching in Ne- 


7 p.m, Address by Hon. G. W. 





braska Common Schools. 
Discussion of address, led 
by Prof. W. W. Jons 
and Mrs. Fanny Ebright. 
114A. M., Report of Officers. 

1} Pp. M., Address by Prof. S. R. 
Thompson. Subject — 
Agricultural Education. 

Discussion, to be led by 
Goy. R. W. Furnas and 
W. R. Hollingshead. 

3 P.M, Report by Prof. A. F. 
Nightingale. Subject— 
A Course of Study for 
our High Schools. 

Discussion, led by Rey. E. 

Huber and I. N. Cassel. 

6} p. M., Address by Hon. O. P. Ma- 
son. Subject — Obliga- 
tory Education. 
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Discussion, led by F. M. 
Williams and 8. Wolford 


THURSDAY. 


9 A.M. Opening Exercises. 

944. M., Address by Prof. W. Rich. 
Subject—Best Methods 
of Recitation and In- 
struction. 

Discussion, led by Prof. J 
B. Bruner and Rey. C. 
G. Bisbee. 

104 a. M., Address by Prof. T. J. Mor- 
gan. Subject — Profes- 
sional Qualifications of 
‘Teachers. 

Discussion, led by Prof. Os- 
car 8. Ingham and Prof. 
Bellangee. 

1144. M., Election of Officers. 

14 Pp. u., Address by Prof. 8. H. Man- 
ly. Subject--Best Meth- 
ods of Moral Culture in 
Common Schools. 


« 
. 
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Discussion, led by Pros. J. 
Ii. Kellom and Prof. W. 
Wightman. 
2}-P. M., Report by Chancellor A. R. 
Benton. Subject—The 
Relation of High Schools 
to the University. 
Discussion, led by Judge 
O. B. Hewett and Prof. 
8. D. Beals. 
34 Pp. M., Miscellaneous Business. 
Most of the persons named in the 
programme have signified their pur- 
pose to fill the place assigned them. 
Appropriate music will be provided, 
if possible, and such reduction of 
railroad fare as can be secured. Of 
these matters announcement will be 
made in due time. Let us have a 
large and enthusiastic gathering of 
teachers at ‘Tecumseh. 
A. R. Benton, 
Cl’n Ex. Com. 





NEW SCHOOL HOUSE AT FAIRMONT. 


Fairmont has a new school house 
which is thus described by the Bul- 
letin: 

The building is 54 feet high from 
the ground up, and has 3 five foot 
entrances. The main building is 
24x 48 feet in the clear, in addition 
to which there are two wings—one 
on the east and the other on the 
west side,—each 8 x 24 feet. ‘The en- 
trance on the east side of the build- 
ing is in the center of the east wing, 
opening into an entry, out of which 
doors open at either end into cloak 
rooms, each of which is 8x9 feet. 
Doors also lead from this entry into 
the two school rooms, one in the 
north end, and one in the south end 
of the building. These rooms are 


each 24 x 24 feet; hight of ceiling 11 
feet; and are wainscoted 24 feet 
high, above which a four foot black- 
board extends entirely around the 
rooms. ‘I'he walls above the black- 
boards and the ceilings are plastered 
with three good coats. There is a 
rostrum 4x 7 feet and 7 inches high, 
in each room. 

The wing on the west side of the 
building has two entrances, each five 
feet wide, one at the north end and 
one at the south end. This hall is 
not partitioned off, but the stairs go 
up in the center, and each end is fit- 
ted up with convenienees for cloaks, 
etc., while a door opens at either end 
into the school rooms. 


Passing up the stair way, we ar- 
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rive in a hall 8x 24. Directly over 
our,head is a trap door leading to 
the belfry. The ends of the hall are 
fitted up with conveniences for eloaks, 
hats, ete., while directly in front of 
us is a door which opens into the 
lecture room which is full size of 
main building—24x48; hight of 
eciling, between 12 and 13 feet. This 
room is wainscoted and furnished 
with blackboards, and otherwise fin- 
ished the same as the school rooms 
on the first floor. At the east side 
of the room, in the center, there is a 
rostrum 12 feet square and 11 inches 
high which occupies the center of 
the east wing on this floor, project- 
ing out into, the main room 4 feet. 
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At each side of this rostrum, in the 
wing, are cloak rooms, 6 x 8 feet. The 
building is well lighted throughout. 
the lecutre room having 12 windows, 
the school rooms 5 windows each, 
and the cloak rooms one window 
each. 

Returning to the hall at the west 
side, we ascend a ladder to the belfry, 
which is 22 feet high from the comb 
of the roof. Ascending two more 
small ladders, we open a window and 
obtain a splendid view of Fairmont 
and the surrounding country for 
uniles. 

The building is an ornament to 
our young town, and speaks well for 
the enterprise of her citizens. 





FACULTY OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Gen. T. J. Morgan has declined 
the call to the Presidency of the State 
Normal School at Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, and remains at the head of the 
school. 

Miss E. C. Morgan retains her 
place as preceptress. She is a lady 
of fine culture, of pleasing manners, 
of along and successful experience 
in teaching. An effort was made to 
induce her to go to Kansas, but for- 
tunately for Nebraska, it did not 
succeed. 

Prof. James Bellangee, teacher of 
Mathematics, is a graduate of Michi- 
gan University. He taught Mathe-. 
maties in the Agricultural College 
of Illinois, at Champaign, for two 
years. He taught very successfully 
in the Normal last year. 

Miss Mary Burt is a graduate 
of the Oswego, (N. Y.) Normal 


School, and has had two years’ expe- 
rience in teaching. Last year she 
was at the head of the Model School. 
at Peru. She has been promoted to 
the position of teacher of Primary 
Methods, and is admirably qualified 
for the position. 

Prof. W. E. Wilson, who has been 
elected teacher of the Natural Sci- 
ences, is a graduate of the West Vir- 
ginia Normal School, and also of 
Monmouth College, Il. He has a 
good reputation. as a teacher and a 
scholar. 

Prof. Albert Nichols, the new prin- 
cipal of the Preparatory Department, 
is a graduate of Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Wis. He has been for three 


years principal of the graded school 
of Ashland, Neb., where he was uni- 
versally esteemed. 


Miss E. E. Johnson, the teacher of 
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the Model School, is a graduate of 
the Davenport, Io., Training School. 
After graduating she taught three 
years in the school, and is highly 
recommended by the Principal. 

Miss Dickerman remains teacher 
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of instrumental music, the same po- 
sition which she has filled for the 
last year. She pursued her musical 
studies in New York City, is a good 
performer and a successful teacher. 
She will also teach Gymnastics —He. 





THE WORD METHOD NOT APPRECIATED. 


A certain teacher who had taken 
considerable pains to post himself in 
the latest and most approved meth- 
ods of instruction, and had taught 
successfully for several years, recently 
undertook a school in a district where 
such new fangled notions as the word 
method and object lessons were as 
fresh news to those who controlled 
the school, as the discovery of the 
Polaris or the failure of Jay Cooke & 
Co. Our friend soon discovered that 
his administration was unpopular. 
It was in vain that he demonstrated 
the correctness of his methods, and 
proved that the pupils were interested 
in their studies and learning faster 
than ever before,—it was not the way 
the parents were taught when they 
were children, and consequently it 


was not the right way. The teacher 
— mens sibi conscia recta—having 
put his hand to the plow did not like 
to turn back, and so persisted in his 
course; but a few weeks later he 
was suddenly arrested in his reckless 
career by the following summary or- 
der from the director, which we pre- 
serve in the archives of edueational 
literature (id est, print in the pages 
of the TEacHER) for the benefit of 
the future educational historian : 
july the third 1875 
mR smith you will have to Come to 
teaChing as other teaUVhers do for 
we Cant afford to throw away our 
money for you to eXperiment more 
Reading and spelling in Class and 
less Black Board eXer size learn the 
small ones there letters in the Book 
so they will know them 
; Charly Jones director 





LINCOLN, Sept. 6, 1873. 

I am authorized to say to the 
school district officers throughout 
the State, that they may reasonably 
expect about $1.60 per scholar in the 
December apportionment of school 
moneys. It may fall a little short 
of that, and it may be alittle more, 


but the prospeets now are that there 
will be $100,000 to apportion in De- 
cember next. 

The several districts can draw 
their shares about the middle of Jan- 
uary, 1874. 

J. M. McKenziz, 
State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 
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QUERY BOX. 


ANSWERS. 


A. R.— Ques. 11. A man who 
should have the hardihood to travel 
westward as fast as the earth’s sur- 
face moves eastward, would, if start- 
ing at noon, find himself in “ Eter- 
nity” before midnight. 

Ques. 12. “P’s” 
be “too thin” 
culation. 


Question 13.— 
A. 


triangle would 
for arithmetical cal- 


B. c 
Let ABC be the given equilateral 
triangle. Bisect each sideand draw 


DG,DFand FG. Since DF is parallel 
to AG, and GF parallel to AD, ADFG 
isa rhombus and we have the area 
of ADG=area DFG. Similarly the 
triangles BDF and CFG are found 
equal to DFG; hence the four trian- 
gles are equal. From O as a center 
describe the circle DFGI.and draw 
FI. From the construetion of the 
figure it will be seen that the dis- 
tance required is the radius of the 
circle, or OL. 


We have the area ABC=120,/3 
acres, and area DFG=30,/3 acres, 
=4800,/3 rods. Let x equal the 
number of rods in DG, and _y equal 
the number of rods in HF. Then 
ee (,). From Geom. B. 
V, P. C. 2, DG= OF,/3. But 
since oH Hl, and OI=OF, we 


have OF =4y; hence r= Fy 4/3; (2)- 


By substitution and elimination, we 
readily find y=120, and OF=80 rds. 


I. L. W.— Ques. 12. This ques- 
tion is equivalent to “What is the 
area of a line 100 rods long, and 
nothing in width.” 





INTELLIGENCE BUREAU. 


WANTED.—A situation as teacher 
by a young man 26:years old, a grad- 
uate of the Normal School at Oswego, 
N. Y. Has had ;between three and 
four years experience in teaching, 
and is prepared to teach, besides the 
common branches, Geometry, Alge- 
bra, History, Philosophy, Physiology, 
Book-keeping, Chemistry and Latin. 


A fair compensation is desired, but 
this is not so much an object at first 
as to obtain a permanent situation, 
where efficiency and success will se- 
cure an increase of salary. Recom- 
mendations given from former em- 
ployers. Address, 
B. D. BowLez, 
Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NORMAL INSTITUTE AT TECUMSEH. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


Institute met at 9 o’clock A. M., Prof. 
McKenzie in the chair. 

On motion, J. M. Keys was elected 
Secretary and Miss Lydia Bell Assistant 
Secretary. 

Institute was opened with devotional 
exercises. Mr. Filley being called to 
the chair, Prof. McKenzie conducted a 
class in Natural Science. 

Gymnastics—Miss Kate Dickerman. 

Recess. 

Geography—Prof. McKenzie. 

Text Books. The good teacher will 
not place books in the hands of children 
ut an early age, or till they can read well. 

Reasons. Ist, it taxes the mind of 
the child to much; 2d, would not un- 
derstand and could not pronounce; 84d, 
the teacher would necessarily have to 
pay more attention to meet the child’s 
comprehension. 

Geography cannot be simplified in 
books. Massachusetts is as difficult to 
pronounce in a primary as a high Geogra- 
phy. 

Oral Geography should commence the 
first week of the pupil’s school life, by 
establishing in the minds of the pupils 
the cardinal points, length, distance, 
size, &e, 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Institute opened with music. 
tion, “ Pull for the Shore.” 

Reading—Prof. McKenzie. Children 
should not be taught letters, but words 
at first. We call words from memory, 
which is brought about by the sense 
of vision and not by spelling each word. 
They should be taught two or three 
hundred words that they can call readily 
at sight, not necessarily short words. 
They can learn the word “handkerchief” 
as easily as the word “eat.” Long 


Selec- 


words may be easily learned and un- 
derstood in reading by calling the. at- 
tention of the pupil to the word, and 
separating it into syllables, when it will 
be easily pronounced and understood by 
the pupil. 

Gymnastics—Miss Kate Dickerman. 

Recess. 

Language — Miss Lydia Bell. This 
exercise calls out the power of expres- 
sion, imparts self-confidence, disciplines 
the memory, and affords an excellent op- 
portunity to make corrections. ‘‘ Let the 
meaning of every word used be under- 
stood and its spelling learned.” Punc- 
tuation and the use of capital letters may 
be readily taught by example, aided by 
a few simple rules. Children undoubt- 
edly learn that many things are right 
before they can tell why. 

Meaning of words is best taught by 
leading children to properly use those 
they now understand. Other words may 
be added to the pupil’s stock at the pleas- 
ure of the teacher. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Institute opened at 8:45. Devotional 
exercises, conducted by Gen. Morgan. 

Arithmetic, conducted by Prof. Bel- 
langee. As an art, Arithmetic may be 
taught to young children, but as a sci- 
ence, it requires mature minds. 

We should understand principles and 
teach them in a simple form, showing 
the relations between abstract and con- 
crete numbers and the similarity of op- 
erations in each. 

Language—Gen. Morgan. In impor- 
tance, the study of language is one of 
the highest outcomes of our system of ed- 
ucation. Written composition should be 
introduced at an early age of school life, 
The first thing is the choice of a subject, 
which should be a familiar one, or within 
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the bounds of the child’s observation, 
and one in which he is interested. 

After the choice of subject, then comes 
analysis, the most difficult part of com- 
position writing. At an early age the 
child will describe things, giving size, 
form, parts, &c.; afterwards a descrip- 
tion of persons as to hight, complexion, 
form and features. Before writing the 
pupil must both think and read for in- 
formation. The criticisms should be 
inace with the utmost charity, and 
should extend to neatness, punctuation, 
and use of language. A vety good ex- 
ercise is the analysis of subjects written 
on the board for analysis. 

Recess. 

Gymnastics—Miss Kate Dickerman. 

Botany—Prof. McKenzie. An impor- 
tant work for the teacher is to lead the 
child to observe the beautiful, and give 
correct expression to the facts deduced 
from a study of nature. Commence the 
study of Botany by a consideration of the 
leaf; leading the child to deduce by ob- 
scryation its parts, form, venation, &c, 

AFTERNOON, 


Elocution, by Prof. Morgan. Elocu- 
tien may be considered as an art and a 
science. The teacher should be a good 
elocutionist, as children will learn only 
by following the example of the teacher, 
which must be enforced by a constant 
drill. The object of elocution is to giyea 
distinct and pleasing address, ‘The chief 
reason of poor reading is 9 misunder- 
standing of the matter to be read. The 
student must first master the thought 
and sentiment of the subject before it 
is possible to give it expression. 

Recess. 

Geography—Sup’t McKenzie. Every 
teacher should know the geography of 
Nebraska. To make this practical, the 
Superintendent gave the teachers a drill 
on the position, dimensions and counties 
of Nebraska. 


Teachers’ Home Corner. 
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School Economy—Prof. Morgan. Lit- 
tle children require a great deal of 
freedom and out-door exercise while at- 
tending school. The old method of con- 
fining ehildren in the room with all 
grades is but little short of barbarism. 
The teacher should prepare his lesson 
and know that he is fully competent to 
teach the lesson without the aid of any 
book while hearing his class. Having a 
book to refer to hasa tendency to destroy 
the confidence of the pupil in the ability 
of the teacher to handle the subject be- 
fore him. 

Politeness should be cultivated in the 
pupil. Many of the rough places of 
schooland of life may be smoothed, and 
great control of the pupils be had by it. 

The teacher should seldom ask a 
direct question. The topical method is 
the best, and can be foliowed successfully 
in the pursuit of any subject, giving in- 
dependence of thought and encourage- 
ment to research. It can be begun in 
the primary department and carried 
through all grades. 

Recognize the pupil’s individuality by 
calling him by his correct name, and 
treat him with a politeness that will 
show him that you respect him, and have 
some regard for his thoughts, although 
they are not mature. Do not bind him 
down to a narrow sphere and crush his 
independence of thought; but strive to 
expand his mind until it comprehends a 
broader field of science. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Institute opened with devotional ex- 
ercises, conducted by Prof. Thompson. 

Arithmetic — Prof. Bellangee. ‘The 
basis of classification of numbers is uni- 
ty. A number is a unit or a collection 
of units of a given standard. Pupils 
should be allowed to make their own def- 
initions of terms used. They should be 
taught that all operations include an in- 
crease or diminution of the numbers. 
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Recess. 

School Government—Prof. Thompson. 
The less government the better for the 
school. Too much government has a 
tendency to destroy the interest of the 
pupils in their studies. Obedience that 
comes from respect for the teacher, the 
school, aud the work, is what we should 
strive to attain. While the use ef the 
whip is very bad, scolding is infinitely 
worse in its tendency. Seif-government 
should come first in school government. 
How can a teacher govern a school when 
he cannot govern himself? The teacher 
should become acquainted with and en- 
deavor to maintain friendly relations 
with “hard cases” at an early period. 
Consider requests before you make them, 
and then dv not forget to have them 
performed. Keep pupils busy, but do 
not impese upon their goed nature. Do 
not ask pupils to do what you would not 
want to do yourself, 

Gymnastics-——Miss Dickerman. 

Botany—Sup’t McKenzie. 

AFTERNOON, 

Masic. 

Elocution—-Prof. Thompson. Thought 
comes before correct expression, The 
pupil should select a piece which he can 
fully comprehend, and then after sufli- 
cient study of the subject, he may at- 
tempt to express it. Correct pronuncia- 
tion must be insisted wpon, An excel- 
lent exercise is speakug or reading in a 
whisper. 

The tones of the voice should corre- 
spond with the nature of the subject, 
and then we can express what the au- 
thor intended to convey. 

Gymnastics. 

Recess. 

Geography—Miss Bell. Until the pu- 
pil knows something of his own coun- 
try and surroundings, it is impossible for 
him to form any conception of others. 
Geography, properly studicd, involves 
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something of almost every other science, 
Natural Philosophy and Geology being 
inseparable from it. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 


Grammar — Sup’t McKenzie. Does 
Grammar, as a study in our schools, 
teach the construction of our language ? 
It surely, in a great measure, fails in this 
respect. Grammar should begin with 
the study of the simple sentence, and 
not with the study of rules and defini+ 
tions which the pupil does not under- 
stand nor comprehead. 

Arithmetic — Prof. Bellangee. The 
first thing in studying numbers is to as- 
certain what you are dealing with, wheth- 
er whole numbers or parts of numbers, 
Fractions should be given as an expres- 
sion of division, and also as the equal 
parts of one. , 

Recess, 

Question of Signs. Thesign plus and 
minus can be taken in the order in which 
they occur. Numbers between which 
the signs of multiplication and division 
are placed must be simplitie? before op- 
erations are performed upon them, 

Orthography. Discussion of the rules 
for spelling and the necessity of the 
Phonetic system. 

Zoology — Prof. MeXenzice. Should 
be taught like Botany, leading the child 
to describe and classify properly from 
observation. 

EVENING SESSIONS, 

Tuesday Evening. Essay by Mr. 
Weaverling: “The School House and its 
Surroundings,” in which attention was 
drawn to the importance of pleasant and 
convenient surroundings as an educa- 
tional influence. “ Every school should 
be proud of its flower garden.” 

“Lecture to Parents,” by Prof. Me- 
Kenzie. Parents should train children 
for companions ; listen to questions. 
Respect the child and he will respect you. 
Be firm; never control children by fear. 
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Wednesday Evening. {Discussion}: 
“How shall we Secure Regular Attend- 
ance at School.” 
the children in Nebraska are in school 
any part of the year. School houses 
pleasantly situated, nicely furnisbed, and 
good, earnest, live teachers were recom- 
mended as the best remedies. 


“Female Education,” by 
There is a necessity for 


Lecture : 
Gen. Morgan. 


the broadest culture of the female mind. 
The fact that woman has almost entire 
charge of the child’s early training, 
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when the foundation of his moral char- 
acter is laid, proves that she should pos- 


Less than one-half sess the broadest culture. 


Thursday Evening. Select readings, es- 
says and music. 

The number of teachers enrolled was 
75. We think all went away with a new 
zeal for their daily avocation, and we are 
satisfied, better prepared for their duty 
as the instructors of the pupils of our 
young State. 


J. M. McKENnziE, Pres’t. 
J. M. Keys, Sec’y. 
Lyp14 BELL, Ass’t Sec’y. 





PROCEEDINGS OF TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT PALMYRA. 


PaumyRa, Nes., Sept. 16, 1873. 

Institute called to order by Sup’t Ray- 
mond, 10 o’clock A. M. ‘Ten present. 
Opening exercises by Rev. H. T. Vose. 
J. M. Taggart and H. T. Vose appointed 
critics. 

Elocution discussed by members. 

After recess Mental Arithmetic, ilius- 
trated by H. T. Vose. 


AFTERNOON, 


Assembled at 1:30. 

Proportion explained and illustrated 
by T. J. Morgan and N. L. Violet. 

Penmanship, by H. A. Randall. 

Sounds of letters, by H. K. Raymond. 

Grammar, by H. T. Vose. 

In the evening Prof. Morgan, of the 
Normal, and Prof. Thompson, of the 
State University, lectured to a very at- 
tentive audience. 


Wednesday, September 17. 

Institute opened at 8:30 A. M. 
members present. 

9 o’clock, a lecture on the practical 
teaching of Arithmetic, by Prof. Thomp- 
son, 

10 o’clock, a language exercise, con- 
ducted by Prof. Morgan. 6 


18 


11:10, Prof. Thompson on School Gov- 
ernment. 


AFTERNOON, 


1:40, called to order by Sup’t. Elocu- 
tion, by Prof. Morgan. 

3:5, Geography, by Prof. Thompson. 

3:40, Counties of the State, by Sup’t 
Raymond. 

4:00, critics’ report and vote of thanks 
to Prof, Thompson. 

In the evening Prof. Morgan lectured 
to a full house. 

Thursday, September 18. 

9 A. M., Institute opened by Sup’t. 
18 members present. 

Punctuality, by H. K. Raymond. 

9:45, Geography of the State, by H. 
K. Raymond. 

10:00 Inventive Drawing, Prof. Mor- 
gan. 

11:00, Prof. Morgan on conducting 
recitations. 

AFTERNOON, 

2:15, 25 present. Culture of the voice, 
H. K. Raymond. Vote of thanks to 
Prof. Morgan. 

3:35, Fundamental Arithmetic, W. W. 
Lowe. 
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4:00, Mental Arithmetic, C. M. McGrew. 
In the evening Chancellor Benton 
spoke to a good house. 
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Friday, September 19. 
This day devoted to examination of 
teachers. 





EDUCATIONAL 


TueE National School Furniture 
Company took the first premiun at 
the Nebraska State Fair, at Lincoln, 
last month. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. will on Janu- 
ary 1st commence the publication of 
a literary magazine called the Juter- 
national Review. Price, $5 a year. 


F. M. Wittramus, of Richardson 
County, and 8. W. McGrew, of Ne- 
maha, have been re-nominated for 
Superintendents of their respective 
counties. Also H. K. Raymond, of 
Otoe County. 


THE Kansas State Normal School 
opened on Sept. 10 with 130 stu- 
dents, and numbered Sept. 19, 150— 
about 40% above any previous open- 
ing of this institution. This is in- 
dependent of members in Model 
School. 


THE meeting of the’ National Ed- 
ucational Association, held in Elmi- 
ra the first week in August, was a 
decided success. The attendance 
was larger than at either of the two 
previous meetings. The number of 
college presidents an professors pres- 
ent was unprecedented. 29 States 
were represented. ‘The exercises were 
well sustained. Prof. 8. Hl. White, 
of Peoria, IL, was elected President 
of the General Association; A. P. 
Marble, of Worcester, Mass., Secre- 
tary; and John Hancock, of Cincin- 
nati, ‘l'reasurer. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


THE annual meeting of the Su- 
perintendents of Illinois will be held 
in Chicago, Oct. 14th, 15th and 16th. 


It is stated that the Vienna Expo- 
sition awarded 25 prizes in the De- 
partment of Education, Teaching, 
and Instruction to United States ex- 
hibitors. The Nationa 1Burean of Ed- 
ucation, the Smithsonian Institution, 
the State of Massachusetts, and the 
City of Boston, each received a grand 
diploma of honor, the highest prize 
given; Cincinnati and Chicago each 
received the grand medal of progress ; 
Cleveland and Jacksonville, LL, di- 
plomas of merit; and a gold medal 
of merit was awarded to Messrs. Wil- 
son, Hinkle & Co., of Cincinnati, as 
“the publishers and manufacturers 
of the best school books in the world.” 


The James surveying party arrived 
at San Diego from Yuma, August 
25. They report that they have 
made a thorough exploration south 
of the boundary line to the gulf 
of California, and have made impor- 
tant geographical discoveries. ‘They 
explored the most singular and here- 
tofore unknown portions of the coast ; 
overcome many dangers and suffered 
much hardship. The main object, 
which was to determine the feasibil- 
ity of turning the waters of the Gulf 
of California into the Colorado Des- 
ert, thereby creating a climatic 
change in southern California, has 
been successful, demonstrating the 
fact that this may be done with com- 
paratively small expense. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


VENABLE’s Scuoot Stace will supply 
a want which all teachers who have in- 
dulged in school exhibitions have doubt- 
less felt. The selections are especially 
adapted to the young, and all necessary 
instructions for arranging and lighting 
the stage, selecting, casting, studying and 
and rehearsing pieces, &c., will be found 
in the Introduction. Many of the se- 
Jections are amusing, but so far as we 
have observed, there is not a suspicion 
of immorality or coarseness in the book. 
The illustrations are numerous, and are 
not only pleasing to the eye, but suggest 
the costumes and attitudes appropriate 
to the different pieces. Price, $1.25. 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co, Publishers, Cin- 
cinnati. 


THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES, 

Tue October number of the Popular 
Science Monthly closes its third volume. 
The eye of the reader is first attracted 
by two iull page frontispiece illustrations 
of lunar scenery, showing “ new earth ”’ 
and “ fuil earth.” Then follows a list 
of articles whose value will be evident 
from their titles: 

Silk Worms and Sericulture. 

Mental Science and Sociology. 
Herbert Spencer. 

A National University. 
Elliott. 

Agassiz and Darwinism. 
Fiske, 

The Primary Concepts of Modern Phys- 
ical Science. 

Tinding the Way at Sea. 

Secular Prophecy. 

Sympathetic Vibrations in Machinery. 

Speculations in Science. 

The Glaciers and their ate tind 

sy Prot. Tyndall. 

The Educational Department is very 
full, containing a variety of articles upon 
a wide range of topics. Twelve such 
numbers as this are cheap at $5. 


By 
By President 
By John 


Tue Atlantic opens with one of Al- 
drich’s characteristic sketches which lead 
the reader by pleasant stages, giving 
him time to observe all the beautiful 
and curious things by the way, to a 
point of most intense interest, and then 
suddenly drops him with an irresistibly 
funny denoument. “Jefferson’s Last 
Years” is one of the best of Parton’s 
articles. The fourth installment of“ Hon- 
est John Vane,” a political sketch in 
Mr. DeForest’s inimitable style, shows 
how the Honest Johrs in Congress be- 
come Dishonest Johns, and devote them- 
selves to “Finance” instead of Reform. 


“The Germans in the West” and “Our 
Population in 1900,” are solid articles 
worthy of a thoughtful reading. 


Lipprxcott’s is less known than some 
of the other magazines, whether from a 
supposition that nothing good in iitera- 
ture can come out of the Quaker city, we 
oan not say, but it certainly contains many 
excellent things. Its illustrated indus- 
trial articles have been a valuable fea- 
ture of past numbers, and “From the 
Potomac to the Ohio,” with 10 illustra- 
tions, in the present issue, is of itself 
sufficient to make the reputation of one 
number, but there are two other illus- 
trated articles, besides a good variety of 
other matter. 





Money Recrivep py MAIL In Sep- 
TEMBER.—F. M. Williams, for Miss Mary 
C. Halbert, Falls City, $3 50. J.M. Me- 
Kenzie, for Lone Tree Club, $16. Geo, 
Reichers, Warrenton, Mo., "@1. H. K. 
Raymond, m Miss Sarah Lane, Neb. 
City, $1.50. J. M. McKenzie, for West 
Point “Club, $18. 00. 





